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The Religion of Teachers in Church-Related Colleges 


Questions implicit in the above are answered in frank 
fashion by Dr. R. H. Edwin Espy in his recent book.t 
In a Foreword Professor Clarence P. Shedd, an out- 
standing authority in this field, prepares the reader for 
some “disturbing” findings. He notes that religious in- 
terest on college campuses has been increasing as evi- 
denced by new courses and new departments of religion, 
a greater “wistfulness” with respect to religion on the 
part of students and in other ways. But he finds it “sober- 
ing” to be able to “call to mind as many state colleges as 
church-related colleges which are fired with zeal to build 
an educational experience that in its assumptions and proc- 
esses supports a high view of religion.” 

The study here reported was sponsored by the National 
Protestant Council on Higher Education (now a Commis- 
sion of the National Council of Churches) and the Na- 
tional Council on Religion in Higher Education. As in the 
companion volume, College Teaching and Christian 
Values,? the focus of interest is on Christian vocation as 
practiced by laymen. And the background is the con- 
temporary secularism, which is concisely defined as “the 
living of life apart from a consciousness of God.” 

The study comprised a sampling of teachers of English, 
physics, and sociology-economics in undergraduate, four- 
year colleges having a Protestant connection. (The hy- 
phenate designation was used because many teachers are 
related to both fields.) No teachers of religion were in- 
cluded. No attempt was made to explore the relation of 
religion to a particular discipline; rather, the purpose was 
to examine “the teacher’s broad philosophy and practice 
regarding the relation of his religion to his professional 
responsibility.” Extracurricular relations with students 
were brought into the picture. 

The questionnaire method was used with the astonish- 
ing result that 60 per cent of those who received copies 
of the very elaborate instrument filled out and returned 
them. Of these 440 were considered valid for inclusion 
in the tabulation, representing 73 colleges and 29 de- 
nominations. “The colleges were well distributed as to 
geography, size, race, co-education, type of accreditation, 
and other criteria.” 


Teachers of English predominated in the group, number- 


1The Religion of College Teachers—the Beliefs, Practices, and 
Religious Preparation of Faculty Members in Church-Related 
Colleges. New York, Association Press, 1951. $2.75. A doctoral 
dissertation at Yale University. 


2 See INFORMATION Service, April 14. 


ing nearly half of the total. A little more than a third 
had doctoral degrees. Nearly half were from North 
Central states. Three quarters of the respondents were 
men. 

The report of the study is replete with facts that should 
interest all who have responsibility in the field of higher 
education. We must treat the data selectively here. 


Some Basic Beliefs 


Replying to the query about belief in God 49 per cent 
accept an orthodox, creedal definition; 22 per cent, a 
somewhat less personal, but theistic statement coupled 
with a reference to Jesus as “supreme example”; 10 per 
cent, an impersonal definition of God as a “Power’’; at 
least six per cent were unready to avow a theistic posi- 
tion ; most of the remainder were vague or indicated either 
uncertainty or reticence. 

The Bible is definitely held to be “religiously authorita- 
tive” by 69 per cent; church membership essential to 
Christian living by 54 per cent, and prayer by 77 per cent; 
belief in human worth and brotherhood is held by 75 per 
cent to derive from one’s conception of God. Belief in the 
essential goodness of man and his increasing capacity to 
solve his problems by the use of his intelligence was 
avowed by 42 per cent. On the other hand, 72 per cent 
affirmed the belief that “all men stand in need of divine 
salvation through Christ.” Concerning responses to the 
question about the nature of man the author says, “the 
patterns of teacher response on this issue show no signi- 
ficant correlation between doctrine of man (if so formal a 
term may be applied) and view of God.” 

The respondents rejected overwhelmingly (84 per cent) 
the proposition that there are irreconcilable conflicts be- 
tween the Christian religion and science or history, and 
even more decisively (90 per cent) the statement that 
their religious faith sets limits to “objective search for 
and communication of truth.” A rather baffling feature of 
the responses was the adherence of 65 per cent to the 
statement by John Dewey, quoted in the questionnaire 
without indicating the source, that “there is but one sure 
road of access to truth—the road of patient, cooperative in- 
quiry, operating by means of observation, experiment, 
record, and controlled reflections,’ while at the same time 
70 per cent affirmed that revelation was ‘“‘compatible with 
human reason as a valid means of access to truth.” 

No fewer than 71 per cent believed that their religious 
convictions and experience gave them “added insights 
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in their subject-matter fields, and 77 per cent held that 
God is “the central reality lending unity to truth.” The 
author comments that “the English and sociology teachers 
are clearly the most aware of the religious bearing of their 
fields.” 

The questionnaire inquired into the practices of teachers 
with respect to disclosing in their teaching the beliefs, 
affirmative or negative, which they hold on basic religious 
issues. Dr. Espy notes a “large discrepancy between the 
number of teachers holding a particular belief and the 
number disclosing that belief, regardless of what the 
belief might be.” He also calls attention to the fact that 
“those whose views are positive—or perhaps simply con- 
ventional—in relation to certain religious questions dis- 
close their views more readily than do those whose an- 
swers are negative.” 


Faith and Character 


A striking result of the inquiry is the teachers’ at- 
titudes toward developing Christian character and toward 
encouraging devotional life. While 82 per cent regard 
the former as part of their responsibility, only 37 per cent 
seek to aid students in “deepening their spiritual life 
through Bible reading, devotional practices, and in other 
ways.” A similar discrepancy is this: while 88 per cent 
regard vocational guidance as part of their task only 30 
per cent “present this problem as a matter of Christian 
life commitment.” 

Asked whether the church-related college should re- 
quire prospective faculty members to “subscribe to a spe- 
cific statement of Christian belief,” 64 per cent said no, 
21 per cent yes; to belong to an evangelical church, 56 
per cent no, 27 per cent yes; to be “Christian in character 
and conviction,” 70 per cent yes, 16 per cent no; to “pos- 
sess religious conviction, whether Christian or otherwise,” 
50 per cent yes, 21 per cent no. 


Belief and Action 


Concerning the bearing of religion on social issues the 
author distills from this data the conclusion that “many 
of the teachers are conceptually aware of the relevance 
of both their religion and their subject matter to social 
issues, but that the practical implications of these con- 
cepts are not always so clear in their thought. Nor do 
most of the teachers give evidence of profound personal 
concern issuing either in activity which they report or in 
the suggestion of measures to make Christian higher edu- 
cation more effective in the social sphere.” 

A finding that many will ponder is reported in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“It is impossible to conclude from the study which of 
the teachers are more effective and which are less effective 
as teachers. But measuring them by the tests of apparent 
zeal for truth, conscientiousness of purpose, respect for the 
personality of their students, assumption of responsibility 
in the life of the college community, creativity in their 
educational ideas, concern for self-improvement in their 
profession, and other clues to their industry and alert- 
ness, we must report no distinguishable differences ac- 
cording to theistic or denominational classifications.” 

There is a vast amount of information in this little 
volume that will reward careful study. Dr. Espy has 
exercised great care in handling his data and used ap- 
propriate statistical caution in drawing inferences. His 
frank facing of disquieting facts is balanced by his sym- 
pathetic approach and his warm appreciation of the 


earnestness and devotion of the college faculties he has 
been studying. His book will be an important source for 
years to come. 


Protestant Survey in Wilmington, Delaware 


Metropolitan Wilmington (Delaware) now has a popu- 
lation of 203,997, nearly half of which is suburban. A 
survey ® by Everett L. Perry of the Presbyterian (U.S.A.) 
Board of National Missions, under the auspices of the 
Wilmington Council of Churches and the Committee on 
Field Research of the National Council of Churches, finds 
that 27 per cent of this population are constituents of 
Protestant churches, 37 per cent Roman Catholic, and 3 
per cent Jewish, leaving nearly 90,000 persons not ac- 
counted for by any local religious organization. 

The median Protestant church membership is 278 
and the average 386. One-fifth are inactive or non-resi- 
dent. Only three-eighths attend church on an average 
Sunday, but 86 per cent attend on Easter. Three-fourths 
are Methodist, Presbyterian, or Episcopalian. Sunday 
school enrollment is about 55 per cent of church mem- 
bership, but attendance is relatively better than attendance 
at worship services. One-third of the members of city 
churches live in the suburbs. 

The average total church budget reported was $21,761, 
but 27 per cent reported less than $10,000. Per capita 
annual giving in reporting churches ranged from $7.00 to 
$271.44, with an average of $49.96. 

As is typical in most cities, Wilmington shows great 
variation in the indices of Protestant strength from 
church to church, denomination to denomination, and 
community to community. Analysis of the membership of 
five denominations by thirty study areas showed their 
total membership ranged from 1.6 per cent of the popula- 
tion in the study area of poorest outreach to 43.1 per 
cent in the best. The study concludes that only the “effec- 
tive cooperative extension of Christianity in metropolitan 
Wilmington,” and particularly cooperative action and 
Christian good will on the local level, “beyond a mere 
combination of plans,” will enable Protestantism to meet 
the religious needs of this growing urban center. 


Louisville Church Council Program on Gambling 


The Louisville, Kentucky, Council of Churches is one 
of the city councils having a systematic program directed 
against organized gambling. The Police Court Committee 
of the Council, Sim Southard, secretary, sends us a résumé 
of activities extending over two years. 

Mr. Southard says that the Kefauver investigation should 
stimulate every community to make an investigation of the 
extent of gambling within its boundaries. He quotes 
Senator Kefauver as saying: “Most of our good people 
who want proper law enforcement are also members of 
our churches. If these people do not become aroused, 
very little will be done at the local level.” 

In Louisville, the committee of the Council of Churches 
has recommended specific steps to the city authorities, and 
it reports that nine out of thirteen gambling establish- 
ments “enjoined against gambling on our request” have 
been closed. It is believed the others will soon be closed. 

Two years ago the Council published a pamphlet, Gam- 
bling in a Nutshell. It was said therein that “organized 


3 The Protestant Churches of Metropolitan Wilmington. Pub- 
lished by the Wilmington Council, 1015 Tatnall Street, Wilmington. 
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gambling begins by buying protection and ends by own- 
ing local government.” Groups of church people began 
to gather facts regarding the influence of gamblers on their 
own communities and the actions that might be taken “to 
deal with this menace.” 

The Louisville Council soon “found itself confronted 
with a bottleneck”: the attitudes of local public officials. 
Thus the Louisville churchmen found that they must make 
numerous visits to gambling establishments. Then, “armed 
with first-hand evidence,” the Council called for “a 
broadened program of impartial enforcement of gambling 
laws.” Many of the visits to “bookies” were followed the 
next day by raids by the city’s vice squads. 

The Council also recommended : 

1. Legal steps to discontinue information supplied by 
wire services which were named. 

2. Full use of injunction proceedings against alleged 
gambling establishments. 

3. Application of maximum penalties in gambling cases 
in police court. 

4. Questioning under oath of “bookies” in court re- 
garding the identity of their employers and the owners of 
property where offences occur. 

The Louisville Council, 210 Y.M.C.A. Building, has 
told much of this story by means of a series of reprints 
of news items appearing in The Courier-Journal. 


At one point the newspaper published an editorial rais- 
ing questions concerning the lack of cooperation from 
“the county police.” It was stated that “there is an in- 
escapable suspicion” that the patrolmen discussed “weren't 
above warning their hosts that raiding parties were 
abroad.” 


Inclusive Churches for an Inclusive City 


Protestantism in New York City is moving realistical- 
ly toward the solution of one of the major contemporary 
problems of the Christian Church, that of the racially in- 
clusive ministry, writes Dr. Kenneth D. Miller, president 
of the New York City Mission Society, in a news bulletin 
on “Protestant Churches with an Inclusive Ministry.” ¢ 
Dr. Miller points out that racial and national ghettos are 
rapidly being broken down by the processes that reshuffle 
urban population, with the result that “not only is New 
York City inclusive, but more and more neighborhoods 
are inclusive of many different kinds of people.” Neigh- 
borhood churches facing these changes today are less like- 
ly to “withdraw to greener pastures,” but are increasing- 
ly widening their outreach to include all population groups 
in the local parish. 

Dr. Miller cites 17 instances, five in some detail, of 
churches which have adopted the inclusive approach, and 
says the list could be considerably extended. Typical is 
the women’s group at De Witt Memorial Church on the 
Lower East Side, whose officers included “a Chinese presi- 
dent, a Polish vice-president, a Jewish treasurer, and a 
Negro secretary.” In South Brooklyn, the Cuyler Pres- 
byterian Church last year received 33 people into mem- 
bership, including “three Mohawk Indians, one San Blas 
Indian, one Sumatran, four Spanish-Americans, seven 
Negroes, one Eurasian, twelve native-born, and four white 
foreign-born.” 


It is significant that in a number of these instances, 


4 Religion at Work in New York, Bulletin No. 6, May 1951. 
New York City Mission Society, 105 East 22nd Street, New York 
10, N. Y. 
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the conscious adoption of an inclusive evangelical policy 
has brought new vitality to declining churches, with 
crowded Sunday schools and membership rolls at peak 
levels testifying to the fact that the inclusive ministry is 
eminently practical strategy for the church that can 
earnestly and wisely work its way through the obstacles— 
mostly psychological—that block this path of Christian 
advance, 


The Ideas of Mr. Lippmann 


Walter Lippmann, whose knowledge of history, political 
science and practical politics is extensive, has perhaps put 
forward more original ideas and delivered more shrewd 
critiques of public policies and of contemporary political 
leadership during recent years than any other American 
publicist. Many of our readers doubtless follow his col- 
lunin, yet few probably find the time to get the cumulative 
effect of his writing. It has been suggested to us that we 
should note some of the salient points in Mr. Lippmann’s 
recent articles, which we are doing now without any en- 
dorsement of the judgments expressed. The dates refer 
to the appearance of the column in the New York Herald 
Tribune. 


May 1—Just before the MacArthur hearings opened. 
The setting of a precedent of exposing confidential docu- 
ments to public scrutiny is deplored. “The effect will be 
to conceal, to disguise, to falsify the truth that is given 
to the President and to the Congress and to the people.” If 
the precedent is set communications of the gravest import 
“will be written for publication and they will be addressed 
not to the vital interests of the United States in the long 
run but to the passions and the prejudices and the igno- 
rance of the moment.” 


May 3—‘A bit of hard fact”: “American strategic air 
power cannot be brought to bear effectively against the 
vital centers of the Soviet Union except with the consent 
and active collaboration of Great Britain and France.” 
Everything that puts a strain on our relations with Euro- 
pean allies, such as a move toward involvement in “a 
general Asian war,” threatens a crack-up of the present 
alliance which “would be tantamount, or very nearly so, 
to the neutralization of our strategic air power as a 
global force.” 


May 10—A< stalemate in Korea at the 38th Parallel is 
the most that can be hoped for in a limited war—what 
General Ridgeway ‘defined as victory.” The President 
should make this clear. “I do not at all think that General 
MacArthur has a plan for ending the war quickly, de- 
cisively and cheaply. But the alternative, as the Adminis- 
tration is expounding it, that we are going to kill so many 
Chinese in Korea that the war will end satisfactorily, is 
I believe, as repulsive a way to announce our war aims 
as it is unconvincing.” A partition of Korea is “an ugly 
thing” but it is “less ugly than the war which has now 
destroyed the whole of Korea, and it is not to be compared 
in ugliness with a world war.” 


May 14—It is not improbable that the Kremlin leaders 
agree with General MacArthur that if a showdown is to 
come it may as well be fought in the Far East. “We can 
not know for sure what they think—not at least until the 
Politburo holds its next public debate on Soviet strategy 
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and high policy—with stenographic reports, only slightly 
censored, every hour on the hour at twelve cents a 
page.” It is there that they have their most powerful 
ally, and we have no alliances to support us. 


May 21—A constitutional crisis has arisen over whether 
or not the Senate should try to compel General Bradley 
“to tell all that he could remember of what the President 
and the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of State 
and Mr. Harriman and he himself had said at the meeting 
on Friday morning, April 6, when they discussed the 
relief of General MacArthur. .. . 

“How can it have happened that we have sunk to the 
point where the two parties are rallying around opposing 
generals, and where no civilian in the government or the 
legislature is regarded as having any authority, or can 
get a respectful hearing, unless he has a general to speak 
for him?” 

The President should do something to strengthen the 
civil power and to restore to the Administration “political 
support and popular confidence.” 


May 22—The Rusk speech opens a wide policy breach. 
“The Rusk policy would exclude a negotiated settlement 
with Red China. The Marshall-Bradley policy would ex- 
clude a general war with China. The net effect of the 
combination of the two contradictory policies is to con- 
demn us to an indecisive and endless and meaningless war 
in Korea.”” The words of General Fuller are recalled, about 
“unconditional surrender”—‘henceforth these two words 
were to hang like a putrefying albatross around the necks 
of America and Britain.” 


May 28—With reference to Senator Douglas’ concern 
lest the United States be outvoted in the Security Council 
on the issue of seating Communist China’s delegate: 
“With all respect to Senator Douglas I venture to say 
that this is a case of much ado about nothing... . It takes 
only five votes out of the eleven to defeat a motion to ac- 
cept the Mao credentials. Chiang’s vote and our own 
make two of the five. Does anybody think that the day 
is near when the United States could not find three more 
votes in the Security Council which includes Brazil, 
Ecuador and Turkey? Furthermore, does anybody think 
that while British and French soldiers are fighting Chinese 
soldiers in Korea their governments will vote against the 
United States and with the Soviet Union on behalf of 
Communist China?” 

Having led the fight for three years to limit the use of 
the veto we cannot resort to it in this situation and go on 
talking about “our principles.” In any case the Security 
Council can be counted on to uphold a ruling by its chair- 
man that the question is “ ‘procedural’ and therefore not 
subject to the veto.” 


May 29—Pravda has published Senator Johnson's reso- 
lution calling for an end to hostilities at the 38th Parallel. 
This indicates Soviet interest, and the prevailing American 
view is that Red China is a Soviet puppet and will do 
what the Kremlin wants. “But if, as I believe, Red China 
is not a mere puppet, if the Chinese revolution is as 
Chinese as the French revolution was French and the 
Russian revolution was Russian, then I am afraid we 
shall find it very difficult to make peace with Red China 
in Korea and to wage a quasi-war with China everywhere 
else.” 


355 


The inference from this construction of the matter is 
that the status quo ante must be resumed in Korea and 
Chiang’s Government must be wholly neutralized. “This 
would not be appeasement. For Red China would not 
obtain Formosa or representation in the United Nations as 
a reward or as a ransom for a cease-fire in Korea.” 


June 7—The “word game” going on in Paris became 
aimless when the United States drew back from its 
position on rearming Germany. That was all that in- 
terested the Russians in making an agenda for the pros- 
pective meeting of the foreign ministers. The making of 
armaments the main topic was evidence that the process 
going on was less than serious diplomacy. “It is, I think, 
a rule to which there are no exceptions that when govern- 
ments talk about ‘armaments’ rather than about coun- 
tries and their boundaries, and who governs them, and 
their international status and connections, they are not 
serious. There can be no such thing as an agreement to 
limit or to reduce armaments unless it is founded upon an 
agreement which limits or reduces the real conflicts among 
the nations.” The Russians eased up on German unifica- 
tion and evacuation because they were “afraid that a uni- 
fied Germany would be anti-Communist—as most assured- 
ly it would be. We never ventured beyond some perfunc- 
tory remarks about German unity because we are afraid 
that a unified Germany—though anti-Communist—might 
again make a deal with the Soviet Union.” 


Notes on Resource Materials 


The findings of the Buck Hill Falls Conference on 
“Point Four” held in April by the National Council’s De- 
partment of International Justice and Goodwill in coopera- 
tion with the Division of Foreign Missions are now pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. Title: The American Churches 
and Overseas Development Programs: Findings of a 
Special Consultation on the Churches’ Relations to Peoples 
in Underdeveloped slreas. (10 cents) It deals with the 
economic and social conditions that constitute the need; 
the considerations that must govern efforts involving 
intercultural relationships; and the principles that should 
guide the churches in their participation in state-sponsored 
enterprises. 

Partners in Progress, which is the report made to the 
President in March by the International Development Ad- 
visory Board, of which Nelson A. Rockefeller is chair- 
man, is available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. (40 
cents) It is an informing and readable document in which 
the Board sought to fulfill its remit from the President 
to “address itself specifically to the consideration of de- 
sirable plans to accomplish with maximum dispatch and 
effectiveness the broad objectives and policies of the Point 
Four program.” Mr. Rockefeller interpreted the recom- 
mendations to the Buck Hill Falls Conference. 

The Kefauver Committee Report on Organized Crime 
(Didier, Publishers, 660 Madison Avenue, New York 21. 
$1.50) contains the full text of the report and recom- 
mendations of the Committee. (See INrormATION SERv- 
1cE for April 7.) 


How Can We Pay for Defense? Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. April 
(20 cents), bears on issues discussed in INFORMATION 
Service for March 3. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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